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IN MEMORIAM: 
MYRDDYN W. JONES (1913-1955) 
By 


O. L. SHELTON 


by colleagues in the passing of one who had become a part of 
the intimate fellowship of a theological faculty. “Bill” was 
not only a fellow-worker in a “high calling” but a treasured friend. 

Myrddyn Jones was born in Ohio, received his A.B. degree from 
Bethany College, and his M.A., B.D., and Ph.D degrees from the 
University of Chicago. His love of learning led him not only in aca- 
demic pursuits, but to libraries far and near. The Library of Congress, 
and other libraries in Washington were familiar haunts. His love of 
books led him to gather a large and unusual personal library. His 
volumes were more than books, they were familiar friends as well. 
His entire library, presented to the School of Religion, will continue 
his influence and ministry. 

He held pastorates in Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, 1945-51, and 
Rockville, Maryland, 1951-53. He came to the School of Religion as 
librarian in August, 1953. 

His churchmanship was expressed in various ways and his devo- 
tion to the Church was an inspiration. He was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Youth Work, Capitol area; directed youth and intermediate 
conferences at Bethany Beach, Delaware; taught in adult conference 
and was a member of the Federal Council Preaching Mission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In University Park Church, Indianapolis, he was an 
elder, taught a young peoples class and was chairman of the worship 
committee. 

He brought to his task as librarian of the School of Religion the 
warmth of his friendship, his understanding of young people and his 
high reverence for the ministry. His love of books and an apprecia- 
tion of their ministry gave him keen insights in the administration 
and service of the library. 

His service to a generation of theological students will be treas- 
ured throughout their ministry and extended in no small measure to 
all whom they serve. 


Wioveci ARE AN inadequate expression of the sadness felt 


INTRODUCTION 


R. MYRDDYN W. JONES served as librarian of the School 
of Religion, Butler University, from August, 1953, until his 
recent death. He was also Book Editor of THE SHANE Quar- 

TERLY and carried full editorial responsibility for the journal during 
the absence of the Editor in the academic year 1954-1955. 


HAT IS THE FUNCTION of world confessional bodies in 
W this ecumenical age? Will periodic international gatherings 
of Lutherans or Baptists or Presbyterians swamp the impulse 
to unity in a resurgent tide of denominational loyalty? No one yet 
knows the answer to these questions. It is apparent, however, that 
the World Convention of Churches of Christ (Disciples of Christ) 
is fully aware of the ecumenical movement and is determined to point 
the thinking of its people toward responsible participation in current 
theological discussion. The Convention has sought to do this through 
the appointment of a Study Committee to engage Disciples throughout 
the world in the study of important issues. Three articles in this num- 
ber report on and evaluate the work of the Study Committee. These 
were presented as addresses before the recent assembly of the World 
Convention at Toronto, under the titles, “Our World Brotherhood 
Studies Its Beliefs,” “Current Thinking of Our World Brotherhood,” 
and “Our World Brotherhood Beliefs Within the Ecumenical Move- 
ment.’ The papers on the five topics—The Christian Hope, The Place 
of Theology Among Disciples of Christ, The Nature of the Church, 
The Ministry, and The Ordinances—are expected to be published 
shortly by the Christian Board of Publication in St. Louis. 


HE HONORABLE R. S. GARFIELD TODD, Prime Minis- 

ter of Southern Rhodesia, delivered the lecture on “The Church 

Indivisible” at Maritzburg, Natal, on June 1, 1955. This was 
the annual Peter Ainslie Memorial Lecture, sponsored each year in a 
university of South Africa by the Council on Christian Unity of Dis- 
ciples of Christ. Previous lecturers have included Alan Paton, Philippe 
Maury, and George MacLeod. Dr. Todd went to Southern Rhodesia 
in 1934 as a missionary from the Churches of Christ in New Zealand. 
He is president of the All South African Convention of Disciples of 
Christ. On August 5, 1955, he received the honorary degree, Doctor 
of Divinity, from Butler University. 
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THE DISCIPLES’ WORLD BROTHERHOOD STUDIES 
ITS BELIEFS 


By 
O. L. SHELTON 


HIS RECITAL of history is essential to the understanding of 
Te discussions which follow. It is the history of an incident 

that may well mark an epoch. When the Fourth World Con- 
vention of Churches of Christ, meeting in Melbourne, Australia, in 
1947, adopted the resolution creating the Study Committee, it inaugu- 
rated the most notable and far-reaching task ever undertaken under 
the auspices of the convention. If the World Convention had no other 
purpose or order of business, this one task alone would justify its 
twenty-five years of history and give adequate meaning to its being. 

This epochal resolution reads as follows: ‘That because of the 
constant need to study the great doctrines of the Christian faith and 
their related subjects, we recommend a Study Committee of the World 
Convention to consider such doctrines and themes as the Church, the 
Lord’s Supper, Baptism, Christian Unity, the Ministry, etc. And 
that the Study Committee be asked to seek ways and means of best 
serving our own Brotherhood and its witness in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment.” 


Tue First MEETING OF THE STUDY COMMITTEE 


Within two months of the adjournment of the Melbourne con- 
vention, the Study Committee, consisting of ten members, the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the World Convention, and three consultants, held 
its first meeting and charted its course. With the conviction that this 
could be the most significant task undertaken by Disciples of Christ, 
or Churches of Christ, in this generation, the committee set up the 
following framework to give meaning and purpose to its studies: 

1. Disciples (and this always means Churches of Christ in our 
World Convention sense) need to think seriously and deeply about 
our witness, and re-evaluate our role in Christendom, or clarify our 
destiny in the contemporary scene. 

2. Disciples need to think seriously and deeply about the present 
discussions in ecumenical circles. What is to be our witness in these 
searching encounters that are at the very center of “unity and dis- 
unity” ? 
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3. Disciples need to discover how united we are around the 
world on these basic questions in ecumenical discussion. Let us ex- 
amine our witness now and face our own problems in the “trend toward 
unity.” 

4. We ought to prepare some documents that will stimulate our 
thinking and prepare our people more adequately in ecumenical insight. 
These documents ought to be of such a nature that they may be pub- 
lished and discussed, not only among us, but as a contribution to 
ecumenical discussion in general. 

5. We are preparing for another World Convention. It may 
well be that the greatest thing we can do for our world fellowship 
is to express our witness on these important matters in the Convention. 

In this first meeting, possible topics for study worthy of this 
framework were listed as follows: (1) The Church (8 separate 
areas), (2) The Ministry (3 areas), (3) The Ordinances, (4) Wor- 
ship, (5) The Doctrine of Man, (6) The Holy Spirit, (7) Evange- 
lism, (8) The Church and Social Questions, (9) The Church and 
International Affairs, (10) The Church and Racial and Ethnic Ten- 
sions, (11) The Place of Theology in the Life of the Church, (12) 
The Christian Hope, and (13) The Role of Disciples (or Churches 
of Christ) in the Ecumenical Scene. 

Out of this notable and worthy array of pertinent subjects, five 
were chosen for the first period of study: (1) The Christian Hope, 
(2) The Place of Theology Among Disciples, (3) The Nature of the 
Church, (4) The Ministry, and (5) The Ordinances. 

It was further proposed that committees be set up in the various 
countries where Churches of Christ are represented, with five widely 
separated groups studying each topic. 

These proposals were reviewed and given clearance by the Execu- 
tive Committee in the first meeting following the Melbourne conven- 
tion, and the Study Committee was fully launched on its monumental 
and momentous task. 


SUBSEQUENT MEETINGS OF StuDy COMMITTEE 


At its second meeting the Study Committee appointed twenty- 
five study groups in fifteen countries, made up of a total of 210 
persons. Each of the five subjects was assigned to groups in five 
widely separated countries, with instructions to report the results of 
their discussions to the Study Committee by a specified date. The 
Study Committee then met and discussed each paper in the light of 
other papers on the same subject, listing questions and suggestions for 
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further study by each of the 25 groups. 

At the fourth meeting of the Study Committee, the papers were 
again reviewed and suggestions made, and all papers on a given sub- 
ject were assigned to a member for synthesis of the discussions. Plans 
were also begun concerning the place of this study at this conven- 
tion, 

At the fifth meeting of the Study Committee, the synthesized 
papers were reviewed with the purpose of presenting the results of 
the study to the convention and thence to churches and groups as 
the basis for more general study and discussion. 

It is estimated that nearly 2,500 man-hours have gone into this 
study which we have presented and are now presenting. That is ap- 
proximately the equivalent of time and effort in earning seven B.D. 
degrees. 

The response to this program of study in this convention has 
been beyond the highest expectations of the committee. Four hundred 
people had registered for the study breakfasts before coming to To- 
ronto, and 700 had registered by Tuesday evening. The reservations 
made for 900 for Wednesday morning, revealed the lack of faith of 
the chairman of the committee. More than 200 additional people 
crowded the Wednesday morning discussions, and more than 1,100 
were on hand Thursday morning. Nearly 4,000 man-hours have been 
spent in these vital and interesting discussions, which were conducted 
in the finest spirit and with serious concern. 


CONCLUSION 


Three things may be said in conclusion : 

1. The Churches of Christ began, and centered their reason for 
being, in a message for Christian unity. It was in a discordant and 
warring denominational world. They developed certain techniques 
and a strategy to meet the situation of that day. Today all major 
communions are discussing Christian unity, and the climate is one of 
seeking to understand and of evaluating tradition, history and doctrine 
that the oneness of the Church may be realized. Churches of Christ 
must be in the midst of this yearning Christendom with a spirit and 
with techniques of discussion to meet the situation of our day. 

2. The Churches of Christ have been a doctrinal people in that 
we have studied and discussed the doctrines of the New Testament, 
but we have not been a theological people in that we have given but 
little attention to the great theological discussions and the streams of 
theological thought that have determined the history of the church. 
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Now that the trend in the ecumenical movement is toward biblical 
theology, we should find a significant place, but we shall succeed in 
doing so only if we understand the great theological traditions which 
are the foundations of the discussions. The questions which we have 
studied, and which are the central questions in the ecumenical move- 
ment, have a long theological tradition and we can make a constructive 
contribution to any discussion only when we know what is in the mind 
of other discussants. 

3. There is no thought in the mind of this Study Committee, 
nor of the World Convention, that we shall adopt any statements, or 
write any creeds (we are all too much Disciples even to dream of 
that if it were desirable), nor do we have any notion that we shall 
come to agreement on these vital questions. But our intention is that 
we should “provoke to good works” in serious and intelligent study, 
that members of Churches of Christ may play their full part in what 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury once characterized as the “great 
new fact of our time.” 
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CURRENT THINKING OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
By 


JAMEs G. CLAGUE 


CURSORY SURVEY of the history of the Churches of Christ 
reveals two significant facts. The first is that, wherever such 
churches appeared they arose out of protest against contempo- 

rary eccesisastical conditions. This protest had different points of 
emphasis but was largely similar, the main targets being the narrow 
clericalism, credalism and institutionalism of the day. Their answer 
to these abuses was to return to the New Testament and to restore 
the Church to its primitive simplicity and purity, which would form 
an unexceptionable basis for unity. But, in spite of the general simi- 
larity of their basic protest, Churches of Christ in various parts of the 
world made their appearance indigenously and not as the result of the 
missionary efforts of a central body. The result has been an inde- 
pendent development of thought and practice within different areas 
and an almost jealous rejection by all of anything which might be 
interpreted as a formulative statement of belief. 

The second fact revealed in their history is that there was, in- 
evitably, interchange of thought between the leaders in the various 
areas as they discovered each other through their writings. But this 
was interchange merely, each expounding his own thought, exploring 
agreements and disputing differences, with little idea, paradoxically 
enough, of seeking union or amalgamation of their respective causes. 
This inter-relation without interaction has continued to our own day 
and is only in these last months being broken down, and must be 
clearly borne in mind both by any who attempt to describe the thinking 
of the world Brotherhood as well as those who attempt to understand 
it. Any statement about Disciple thinking is to bring forward a colla- 
tion and not a directive, a basis for mutual understanding, discussion 
and conviction, not an authoritative confessional statement. 

Confessional statement or no, it is imperative that some definite 
confessional consciousness be discovered in these days on the part of 
Churches of Christ. Ecumenical conversation demands it if two cen- 
turies of faithful witness are not to dry up like a flash flood in the 
desert. Moreover, there is a historical tendency whereby the convic- 
tions of one generation, expressed in ideas which contain the seeds of 
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their own development, are accepted uncritically and even unintelli- 
igently by succeeding generations and become little less than dogmatic 
tradition, braced by catchwords which have become almost sacrosanct. 
Thus a survey of our thinking as Disciples throughout the world may 
awaken us to the realization that we are in danger of becoming what 
we really are not, as well as stimulate us to discover together what 
we should be. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Where, then, do we stand? The resounding cry of our forefathers 
was “Back to the New Testament.” In their historical situation two 
factors forced them to proclaim the centrality of the Scriptures. On 
the one hand they were faced with a sectarianism which seemed more 
concerned to preserve certain doctrinal positions than to preach Christ ; 
on the other they were appalled by the vast difference in practice and 
organization between the Church of the New Testament and the 
churches of their day. The answer to both these problems they found 
in “a complete return to New Testament Christianity,” the result of 
which was the uplifting of personal faith in Christ as the center of 
Christian faith and life and a rejection of all developments in the 
Church which were not seen to be clearly authorized in Scripture. 
What they were struggling with was the problem of ultimate author- 
ity, and this authority they found in Scripture, not in a clerical class 
or in an ecclesiastical institution. 

The return to the New Testament was sufficiently historically 
conditioned to have as its corollary, stemming from Alexander Camp- 
bell himself, a rejection of all self-conscious theological investigation. 
Systematic and constructive theology were both relegated to the realm 
of opinion about which there could be no basically desired agreement. 
Thus, though Disciples stood firmly within the fold of the historical 
Reformation, they did so unconsciously as a Restoration Movement. 
The significant aspect of this position is that, as it became self-con- 
scious, it would insist on all theology being biblically based. Today 
that self-consciousness is rapidly growing amongst us. Disciples hold 
fast to the centrality of personal faith in Christ and the judgment of 
the Word upon all theological construction and ecclesiastical tradition. 
But we have moved into a new era of understanding. Everywhere it 
is recognized that the New Testament presents a problem as well as an 
authority and that we can no longer appeal to it as a static legalistic 
pattern, but that it contains the record of original and normative 
Christian experience, developing within historical conditions. The 
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return to the New Testatment is seen more and more as a return to 
the source wherefrom the principles of development can be derived— 
the “complete” return to New Testament Christianity has been aban- 
doned. This means also that, in the thinking of the Brotherhood 
today, a less negative attitude is taken towards tradition in our thought 
of the Church, though we are still insistent that the personal relation 
between Christ and the believer is the only condition of entrance. In 
contrast to the early days there is today the recognition that to elevate 
the Person of Christ above creeds and confessions is but the first step 
in a long process. Though little constructive work has been done Dis- 
ciples are realizing that a great work exists for them in the realm of 
constructive theology. We cling stubbornly to the centrality of Reve- 
lation, that it is the event of Christ which calls forth faith and bestows 
salvation, and in this we stand already within the theological revolution 
of our time. But we have narrowly avoided becoming a pietistic, 
evangelical body, recently awakening to the need for making relevant 
and significant within the life and thought of the world the salvation 
which is in Christ. Into this realm we must enter increasingly. 


THE DocTRINE OF THE MINISTRY 


If we stand within the historical Reformation in our emphasis 
upon the judging activity of the Word of God upon ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, we also stand within it in our emphasis upon the priesthood of 
all believers. Churches of Christ have implemented this fundamental 
belief in their thought and practice more significantly, perhaps than 
any other communion. From the beginning every member of the 
Church was considered a minister and each church appointed its 
spiritual leaders in the offices of elder and deacon. The ministry 
was, and is still, considered as a functional office in the Church, in 
no way conferring special privilege or authority not belonging to the 
Church as a whole. But the exigencies of historical development have 
brought us to new problems. To the ministry of elders and deacons 
has been added the ministry of the trained specialist under various 
names. Partly as a consequence of this and partly due to social and 
economic pressures the funtional significance of the elder has been 
greatly diminished. In practice the churches without a full-time min- 
ister are rapidly decreasing as the demand increases for leadership by 
men who are thoroughly equipped for the preaching of the Gospel 
and the shepherding of the flock in a highly civilized society. This 
is not to say that preaching and cure of souls has ever become, in our 
thr ught, the prerogative of one body of men, but the meaning of the 
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full-time ministry demands consideration and is being given it. 

There are Disciples for whom the work of a full-time ministry is 
a mere expedient, forced on the churches by a modern, developed 
social order, performing the function to which they are appointed by 
the Church but with no essential significance. Paradoxically, however, 
to these same Disciples, the function of elders and deacons is to act as 
a purely advisory body to the minister, which would appear to reduce 
the whole of the ministry to an expedient. In the thought of the 
majority of Disciples two main concerns appear. The first is that the 
full-time ministry shall remain functional, of the bene esse and not of 
the esse of the Church. But once the full-time ministry has been ac- 
cepted, functional though it may be, it must find its place alongside 
the ministry of elders and deacons, which ministry has been tradi- 
tionally accepted, from its place in the New Testament, as of the esse 
of the Church. Our thought, then, is moving in two directions— 
towards a deeper investigation and understanding of the meaning of 
a functional ministry and its development within the priesthood of all 
believers and the over-all authority of the gathered Church, and, at 
the same time, towards a significant and Scripturally acceptable rela- 
tionship between the elder and the minister. The latter problem is 
complicated by the variety of idea and practice regarding the office 
of elder, and there is large room for fruitful discussion upon this basic 
concept. On the whole two positions are pretty well equally established 
but without much conscious theological basis. Either the minister is 
looked on as primus inter pares amongst the elders and looked to for 
leadership, or he is considered a paid servant of the church, called to 
fulfill the office of preaching and pastoral visitation, but responsible 
to and under the authority of the elders as the appointed leaders of 
the local church. 


CALLING AND ORDINATION 


It is imperative, of course, that our concept of the ministry should 
relate itself, in theory and practice, with consciously understood theo- 
logical foundations. So far as the inter-relationships of ministries is 
concerned we have moved within the area of adjustment. A historical 
innovation has been adjusted to a traditionally accepted conception 
concerning the polity of the Church. But the second main concern of 
our contemporary thinking on the ministry cuts deeper and challenges 
our traditional complacency. This concern has to do with the call and 
ordination of a minister. So long as ministry was something of local 
import—apart from the generally accepted Scriptural office of evan- 
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gelist—the problem of ordination to the ministry in its wider aspects 
could be avoided. But we are now forced to consider this problem 
in its entirety. As Disciples we are not in danger of creating a sacer- 
dotal entity; our danger is that we remove the reality of divine action 
from anything but the local community. Our tradition cannot help 
us here—we must come to some understanding of ordination within 
the Church. 


In the approach already made towards a constructive understand- 
ing there is the underlying and governing conviction that the Church 
is constituted by its members and not by any institutional organization. 
No form of ordination, so far as any expressed ideas go, would be 
accepted as universally binding upon the Church. All recognize the 
need for order and regularity in the ministry, all insist on the freedom 
of the local church to call its own minister. This leads to variety of 
practice and even to paradox. The paradox lies in the fact that there 
is a universal agreement that the minister should be thoroughly and 
competently trained, but a similarly universal refusal to accept any 
regulative content for such training. In this our contemporary think- 
ing is confused and must move towards clarification. Underlying it is 
our traditional hatred of clericalism and our history of a voluntary 
ministry, together with the fear that any regulative concepts may deny 
the free working of the Spirit of God in his servants. But we largely 
ignore—and this is one of the facts of our history—that the Spirit is 
also a Spirit of order. Partly for the same reasons, the call to the 
ministry, in our present day thinking, stresses the voluntary decision 
of the man according to his best insights to the deprecation of the 
divine and compelling activity of God within his Church. We are 
afraid of the authority of God’s calling. 


With regard to ordination the variety of emphasis lies between 
those who would accept ordination (but which term they would refuse 
in favor of the word appointment) as valid only within the local 
church for the duration of a specific ministry, so that a man is only a 
minister im situ and must be re-appointed by each local church he 
serves, and those who claim that a minister is ordained to the min- 
istry of the whole Church no matter to what local community he may 
be called. It is clear, however, that for both these conceptions, the 
central question is the seat of authority in ordination. Is it the local 
church, the denominational body or the Church Universal? Do train- 
ing institutions, national conventions, and area representatives take 
part in ordination by necessity as functioning parts of the Church, or 
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by courtesy of the local church? Our current thought is spasmodic 
and divided about these matters, our practice often runs ahead of our 
theology, but we are beginning to think more cogently about them. 


THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 


The impact of historical development upon the thought of Dis- 
ciples culminates in driving them to consider again the whole nature 
of the Church. The more our contemporary thought is driven to new 
theological formulation by historical development, the more are we 
delivered from a “complete return” to the New Testament. Impelled 
by the twin insights of the sin of disunity and the centrality of the 
New Testament we have traditionally taken the New Testament as 
the completely definitive and exclusive revelation of the nature of 
the Church. Today, the New Testament is taken as the normative 
picture of that nature, and Churches of Christ are recognizing that 
“traditional statements which try to define the Church bear the marks 
of historical occasion and limited thought form; that the truth about 
the Church must continually be freshly stated.’ Disciples have held 
in separation their legalistic conception of the Church and their vital 
doctrine of personal response to the facts of the Gospel; today this 
separation is no longer possible, due at once to the ecumenical demand 
and the thought-climate of the world where process, change and 
encounter are household words. In the outcome much of our legalism 
is going and we are groping towards a more vital and mystical doc- 
trine of the Church. 

For a people who have founded their doctrine of the Church 
on the New Testament we have been very selective in our choice of 
texts. The organization of the Church has filled our attention to the 
neglect of its true nature. Only today is any serious attention being 
given to Paul’s conception of the Church as the Body of Christ infilled 
with the Holy Spirit. Because of this two new emphases are becoming . 
evident in our thought. One is the rediscovery of the meaning of 
Church fellowship—for so long vitiated by our exaggerated fear of 
subjectivism. The fellowship of brethren whose mutual relations are 
transformed in quality and significance is possible only because they 
share a gift—the mystical union with Christ with a participation in 
his life. There is a growing conviction among us that this life is not 
something enjoyed in separation from the world but is to be mani- 
fested in the midst of our social and political pressures as a true wit- 
ness to the power of the Gospel. The Church is the home of the Holy 
Spirit and to be within it is to be part of Christ’s life in the world. 
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The Church of the New Testament confronts us, not with organiza- 
tion, but with living power. Moreover, it is being more widely recog- 
nized that “wherever the Word has been preached; wherever persons 
have responded to the proclamation with faith; wherever their lives 
display the fruits of the Spirit and they are drawn into a true fellow- 
ship because of their common commitment to the one Lord—there the 
Church exists.” 


THE SACRAMENTS 


From insistence on baptism as obedience to the word of Scrip- 
ture, Disciples are beginning to relate baptism in a significant way to 
the life of the Body. It is still baptism of believers for the remission 
of sins—the declaration of the cardinal facts of the Apostolic preach- 
ing, the death, burial and resurrection of Christ—but the new birth 
and the death, burial and resurrection of the believer is now conceived 
as describing also the entrance of the convert into the Church, the 
Body of Christ. There is an increasing stress on its deep symbolism— 
the Church is of such a spiritual nature that, rather than join it, one 
must be born into it—and on its nature as a sacrament when it is pre- 
ceded by faith and repentance. In this act, much more than outward 
sign, man approaches God and in this same act, when accompanied 
by spiritual humility, a measure of the grace of God is bestowed upon 
the participant. The act transforms this inward grace into social real- 
ity. In baptism the individual becomes identified with the Body of 
Christ, and it enables the Church and the world to recognize a man 
as a follower of Christ, by his own choice. It is seen, today, as the 
objective mark of the Church’s unity, and in all our thought there is 
agreement as to immersion as the most adequate and meaningful 
form. 

Consonant with the new concern for the witnessing life of the 
Church is a new approach to the Lord’s Supper. Though commemo- 
ration remains, for us, the basic idea which governs the rationale of 
the communion service, a new emphasis is being given to the reality 
of communion, the active presence of Christ in the act. The Lord’s 
Supper has become, in current thought, that act where the Church 
meets her Lord and where he is present within the Body as its Head. 
It is that act wherein the Christian, as a member of the Body, receives 
the life of Christ and where he makes himself a sacrifice to Christ. 
This conception of the Lord’s Supper is becoming very general among 
contemporary Disciples and it is interesting to note that the division 
of opinion, which still exists among us, as to whether the Lord’s 
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Table should be “open” or not bears little or no relation to differences 
in sacramental emphasis. 


EscHATOLOGY 


In one area, that of eschatology, the nature of the Church has 
not been seriously explored. Disciples have, almost with pride, avoided 
a systematic doctrine of the Christian Hope, relegating it to the realm 
of opinion. Its centrality at Evanston has forced us to recognize its 
significance, not merely as an unrewarding dispute over the millen- 
nium, but as constituting the very nature of a Church which arises 
out of a historical event, develops in history, and yet has an estab- 
lished victory at the root of its faith. Contemporary Disciple think- 
ing, so far as we have any written expression of it, discloses a com- 
plete cleavage. There is a body of thought which concentrates on the 
eschatological teaching of the New Testament and passes directly from 
that to the final coming of Christ and the end of all things. The other 
expression of thought places the Christian hope in the existential con- 
temporary situation where we must bring in the reality of the King- 
dom of God, and has little or nothing to say about its origin or con- 
summation. We cannot long limp between two opinions, in the fond 
belief that it does not matter. Nor do we really, as individuals, believe 
either that the event of Christ is suspended in history, without con- 
crete relation to the contemporary situation, nor that it has no meaning 
nor fulfillment beyond history. We preach and work for the victory 
of Christ in our world even though Christ has overcome the world— 
Christ is at once hope and victory. We must clarify the foundations 
upon which we criticise and exercise direction, as Christians in general 
and Disciples in particular, upon our contemporary scene. 


CoNCLUSION 


Any attempt, such as this, to present in short compass the con- 
temporary thinking of a widespread and largely amorphous Brother- 
hood is attended by serious difficulty. Its main virtue is that it may 
bring two things to clarity. One is that Disciples the world over are 
feeling the same historical, religious and social pressures and are 
making conscious effort to face them in faith; the other is the need 
for some common mind whereby our voice may be made effective in 
the contemporary scene, a mind not imposed from above but the result 
of common convictions, common history and increasing fellowship. 
To this we are called in the immediate future. 
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DISCIPLES’ THINKING WITHIN THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 


By 
STEPHEN J. ENGLAND 


HEN THE HISTORY of the world-wide fellowship of 

Churches of Christ is some day written, the local study com- 

mittees, set up by the Melbourne convention of 1952, and the 
study-breakfasts at Toronto in 1955, from which documents will issue, 
may well be regarded as the opening of a new epoch in the life of our 
people. By this means, we may be enabled to preserve our own unity; 
and it is only as we discover and make articulate our group witness 
that we shall enter fully into the ecumenical encounter. 

It was the intent of the Melbourne Convention that the results 
of our group study should make some impact upon the ecumenical 
movement. In any case, it was inevitable that the documents sent out 
by this convention should have a bearing on that movement. 


A MOovEMENT FOR UNITY 


Historically, this movement of ours originated as a union move- 
ment, and the desire for union of Christians is a part of our spiritual 
heritage. We can no more dispose of this fact than an individual can 
evade the fact that he was born a Briton or a Yankee or a New Zea- 
lander. God raised up our fathers, a century ahead of their time, to 
witness to the exceeding sinfulness of division among Christ’s fol- 
lowers, with a proposal looking to their union, The goal was magnifi- 
cent: nothing less than the uniting of all Christ’s followers. The 
method was deceptively simple, yet drastic, iconoclastic, even revolu- 
tionary. It was proposed that the entire Christian world should, for 
practical purposes, by-pass all the centuries of Christian history, and 
turn the clock back to the essential Christianity of the first days of 
the Church. By this return to the simplicity and purity of our faith, 
our fathers believed that the Church could be united. 

Our people have not always been obedient to the heavenly vision. 
At times, some of us have been so engrossed with the method, the 
restoring of early Christianity, that we have tended to become but a 
narrow “restorationist” sect, wedded to our particularities, and for- 
getting that the goal is ever greater than any means employed to gain 
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it. Others among us, however, have become enamored of the goal and 
have forgotten the method proposed by the fathers. The tendency of 
this group is to become as elusive as quicksilver: they advance neither 
a concrete proposal nor a criterion by which proposals for unity can 
be measured. Still others among us, burdened with responsibility for 
corporate activity, are sometimes tempted to give lip-service to both 
the return to New Testament Christianity and the goal of union, 
while placing chief emphasis upon our organizational life and the 
work to be done. We have always been faced with the subtle tempta- 
tions of becoming theologically, as well as sociologically, a denomina- 
tion in the narrower sense, thus missing the one chief business that 
called us into existence. 


Despite the tendencies that pull us away from our heritage, the 
fact remains that we are, by descent, a unity movement, whose ulti- 
mate goal is not union with some one Christian group, but the union 
of all Christ’s followers. Anything we say, as a people, will rightly 
be interpreted in the light of that heritage. 


Another compelling reason why the Toronto statements will be 
read “within” the ecumenical movement is the simple fact of the exis- 
tence of the ecumenical movement. We have already observed that our 
fathers, speaking of union by way of restoration, were children born 
out of due time. In their day, strenuous objections were raised not only 
to the method, but even to the goal of union. Complacent acceptance 
of the fact of division was based upon the assumption that the existing 
divisions were natural, inevitable, and even desirable. Paradoxically, 
our fathers in the faith were forced to fight for the right to talk 
about peace! 

But all that is gone; the theological climate has changed; and 
now, all churches think in terms of world-wide unity. Many of the 
major denominations have together set up the World Council of 
Churches, as an expression of their present unity and as a way of 
going further. The more conservative Protestant groups, within the 
United States, rejecting both the World Council and the National 
Council of Churches, have formed the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals, an organization which, let it be noted, like the World Council, 
crosses denominational lines. A smaller group, which bitterly hates 
and fears the World Council has (somewhat inconsistently) set up its 
tiny and raucous-voiced rival world organization. Even those single 
denominations, such as certain Baptist and Lutheran groups, which 
reject co-operation, reach for a world-wide fellowship within their 
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own doctrinal families. 

All of this demonstrates that the splendid isolation of denomina- 
tionalism is shattered beyond repair. The urge to make the Church one 
and world-wide is the atmosphere of our times. Even though the Mel- 
bourne convention had not so directed, and even if our heritage as a 
unity movement had not required it, the Toronto statements will be 
read by our religious neighbors, both the friendly and the unfriendly, 
“within’’ the ecumenical movement. 

The real question, then, is not whether our beliefs will fall 
“within” that movement, but what will these beliefs say? I propose 
here to consider the general meaning of what we have done as a part 
of the ecumenical movement. We shall see that the Toronto statements 
bear on the ecumenical movement for three reasons. The first is what 
we are saying; the second is the manner in which we approach the 
studies ; and the third is the fundamental basis of unity by which we, 
diverse as we are, yet strive to stand together. 


Our HERITAGE AND Our WITNESS 


In the first place, at Toronto, we have drawn—or at least, have 
begun to draw—a picture of ourselves. We have been sitting for a 
family portrait; and that is a business which is at once risky and 


hopeful. 

This World Convention began, just twenty-five years ago, as a 
sort of family reunion. Hearty tribute should be paid to the vision 
and the heroic labors of those few among us, headed by Dr. Jesse 
Bader, who conceived this gathering and made it a reality. The orig- 
inal basis was recognition of our common spiritual parentage, and the 
first urge to attend was the emotional pull of common ancestry. Now 
that we have attained some maturity, we are beginning to look more 
closely at the features of the cousins who come together from the ends 
of the earth. 

If you will permit an illustration drawn from a collateral line of 
my own family, I should like to refer to a great American preacher. 
The uncle of my paternal grandfather, a certain Stephen England, 
who is referred to in the histories as “the first Christian preacher in 
Illinois,” settled near Springfield about 1820. He was the spiritual 
father of many converts, and the biological father of many children. 
More than a century later, a family reunion of his lineal descendants 
was held; and, as one of those in attendance told me, over 1,500 per- 
sons came. These descendants came to the first reunion because of 
the emotional pull of common descent. When they came together and 
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found out what kind of people their cousins, near and remote, actually 
were, did they decide that they would have no more reunions? I do 
not know. But I think we, from Churches of Christ all around the 
world, are at a similar stage just now. Our World Convention began 
out of the recognition of our spiritual ancestry. Now we are beginning 
to find out what kind of people we really are. The Toronto statements 
are revealing. They lay bare our foibles and our oddities; our little- 
ness and our greatness; our shallowness and our depth. Were you 
surprised to learn what the Toronto statements disclose? Let me warn 
you that the ongoing studies will give you further surprises! Now 
that we know what kind of people we are, can we stay together? Or 
is Toronto the last of our great gatherings? 


These World Conventions cannot go on indefinitely unless the 
time and expense are justified by something more substantial than a 
nostalgic feeling that our fathers were related. Nor will brethren con- 
tinue to assemble if they are offered, at the conventions, only the 
meager fare of back-slapping fellowship and good addresses. Possibly 
we are to be awakened from our dream of a world-wide fellowship 
by the dash of cold water of realistic revelation of what these cousins 
from afar are really like. We chance the loss of our dream; but we 
also chance the building of an enduring fellowship; erected on know- 
edge rather than ignorance; and the possible gain amply justifies the 
risk. 

All of this bears on the ecumenical movement; for, if we are dis- 
closing ourselves to ourselves, we are at the same time disclosing our- 
selves to our religious neighbors. After they find out the facts, will 
our neighbors like us? Or can we sustain the reputation of seekers 
after unity only by wearing the mask of facelessness? Let me again 
express my conviction. A theological marriage brought about by keep- 
ing the parties ignorant of each other’s true character would hardly 
outlast the honeymoon. 

For better or for worse, we are issuing a statement which will 
tell the world, “Here we are. Look at us.” The picture will be a 
genuine contribution to the ecumenical movement only if it is an hon- 
est picture; if it is true not only to the existential scene, but to our 
heritage ; if, like an artist’s portrait, it goes deeper than a photograph 
and reveals the true character of the person. Let us remember our 
heritage. In the beginning, our people had no desire to be a separate, 
or even a peculiar people, for the sake of peculiarities. Their only 
desire was to be known as “Christians,” peculiar only in that which 
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marked them off from the world, not that which set them apart from 
other Christians. Let us be neither defiant nor apologetic; neither 
imitating Martin Luther in his “Here I stand,” nor acting as if we are 
ashamed to be known as we are. Let our only boast in our statement 
be that, in all, we strive to conform to God’s scriptural revelation of 
himself in Christ, and that we seek that which will bring peace and 
unity to the people of Christ. 


A METHOD oF THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION 


In the second place, the documents of Toronto will make a genuine 
contribution to the ecumenical movement, and will bring us, as a peo- 
ple, the more clearly into that movement, because of the way our 
studies have been undertaken. For the first time in our history, we 
have self-consciously engaged in theological discussion. 

For most, if not all of our people, this is a radical departure. 
From the beginning, we have held (to quote Thomas Campbell) that 
“human creeds, as bonds of union and terms of communion, are neces- 
sarily schismatical and divisive.” This sharp judgment has led to the 
assumption that we also reject theology. In turn, the rejection of 
theology has led to a further false assumption. It has been supposed 
that we shall be saved from creedalism, provided our thinking is both 
slipshod and solitary. 

Toronto has taken the decisive step that makes it impossible ever 
again to pretend that we are not a theological people. The boast was 
never true, of course. Even in our most strident denunciations of 
creeds, we have always been theological. Our basic affirmation of 
faith, however it may be worded, puts Jesus Christ in the first position 
in the Church and in the believer’s loyalty, and it is a theological state- 
ment. One of the topics assigned for study here was “The Place of 
Theology in the Life of the Church” ; and it is more than mildly sur- 
prising that no one, in any land, registered an objection to the study 
of the topic. 

Our group discussions have been theological exercises, in which 
we have strained muscles grown flabby from little use. We have dis- 
covered that every topic on our list ends as a theological question 
whether it deals with baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the ministry, or the 
Christian hope. We have submitted our ideas to the eroding and 
polishing effect of what our brethren think. 

Now, it is this process of group discussion, on a theological basis, 
that brings us automatically “within” the ecumenical movement. That 
is the way the conferences on unity are held; and we are qualifying 
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for participation. This fact might be interpreted as the contribution 
of the ecumenical movement to us. But at a deeper level, our pro- 
cedures may make a significant contribution. Church history is replete 
with accounts of councils of theologians, who have decided what the 
church ought to believe. I have often wondered how much the com- 
mon people in the churches ever believed of what the scholars pro- 
nounced. The procedures which are issuing at Toronto have been 
directed to discovering the “grass roots’ sentiment of our people. 
Ideally, the local committees have been composed of church men, church 
women, and young people, as well as ministers. The complexion of 
the ecumenical movement might be transformed, if this kind of pro- 
cedure should be carried out by all the churches within the movement. 
Let me express the hope that the on-going studies of this World Con- 
vention may be kept sufficiently out of the hands of the theologians, 
that despite every difficulty, they will reveal the beliefs held by ordi- 
nary church people. 


When we engage in theological discussions, we face some dan- 
gers, of course. It is possible that our discussions may reveal such 
deep theological fissures that our own fellowship will be fractured. If 
this should be the outcome of our discussions, we shall make little con- 
tribution to unity. The old adage, “Physician, heal thyself!’’ is yet 
applicable ; and if our theological discussions succeed only in dividing 
us, few among the ecumenical movement will heed what we say, save 
as a warning. 


But it is more likely that our internal unity will be furthered by 
our discussions. In the United States, our people have suffered one 
major division, by which certain “Churches of Christ’”’ became a 
separate body, over the issue of instrumental music and missionary 
organization. A second division is all but overt, this one centering appar- 
ently in the type of missionary organization, although other issues are 
certainly involved. Looming just over the horizon is a third portentous 
cloud, threatening still further division over the so-called “open 
membership” question: whether the New Testament baptism, immer- 
sion of believers, shall be the sole basis of church membership. I cite 
these examples, not because of pride in them but because they have 
been fostered by lack of theological discussion. These divisions, and 
threatened divisions, demonstrate that, even within the same nation 
and the same culture, no people will stay together by drifting. Even 
with the best will in the world, we shall certainly drift apart, on the 
world-wide as well as the local basis, unless we deliberately, theologic- 
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ally, and rigorously think together. In the long run, fellowship that 
endures has a theological basis. I regard it as a sign of hope for the 
future of our cherished world-wide fellowship that we are now at- 
tempting to discover what that basis is. 

But let us sound a second warning. The theological deliberations 
issuing at Toronto will be a threat to unity if they become a creed for 
churches of Christ. It would indeed be tragic if a creed should result 
from our labors here. We may as well reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that our religious neighbors will charge us with unfaithfulness to our 
own principles. At long last, they will say, these strange people, who 
reject creeds, have come into the open with their standard of faith and 
practice. Lest the impression become fixed, let us observe the four 
features which prove the contrary. In the first place, the findings of 
the local Study Committee have undergone no censorship at the top. 
The Central Study Committee has made only a synthesis of each topic, 
embodying all the varieties and inconsistencies which came up from the 
churches. In the second place, the studies are not final. They will 
goon. There is to be no canonizing of the status quo, as if this repre- 
sents the final achievement. 

In the third place, Toronto gives no “official approval” to any of 
the documents. They are accepted for what they are, the report of 
what the brethren actually believe, as of now. In the fourth place, and 
most decisively, these findings are not made binding upon any person 
or any church. The reports are simply referred to the churches for 
their further study. No one is to be excluded from this fellowship 
because he cannot accept any part of any document. Churches of Christ 
have not written an official creed. 

This does not, however, mark the end of the danger of creedalism. 
Thomas Campbell remarked that there are unofficial as well as official 
creeds : 


the bitter root of almost all our divisions [is] the impos- 
ing of our private opinions upon each other as articles 
of faith or duty; introducing them into the public pro- 
fession and practice of the church, and acting upon them 
as if they were the express law of Christ, by judging 
and rejecting our brethren that differ with us in these 
things ; or, at least, so retaining them in our public pro- 
fession and practice that our brethren cannot join with 
us, or we with them, without becoming actually par- 
takers of those things which they, or we, cannot in con- 
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science approve; and which the Word of God nowhere 
expressly enjoins upon us. 


Let us beware lest we use the Toronto documents as a means of 
glorifying peculiarities, and so making them a part of our profession 
and practice that we bring upon ourselves all the ills of any creed, the 
while we protest that no creed has been written. 


UNITY AND DIVERSITY 


A third bearing of our world-brotherhood beliefs on the ecumeni- 
cal movement is not explicit in any of the statements, but is implicit 
in the discussions and our obvious differences. This brings us imme- 
diately to face a problem which presently confronts the ecumenical 
movement: how much diversity can we endure and yet retain our 
unity? 

Our experience here at Toronto has served to reveal not only 
what we believe; it has disclosed also some amazing differences. There 
are those among us who would accept the unbaptized Methodist or 
Presbyterian upon transfer, and others who would decisively require 
immersion of these. Some among us regard the Christian hope as 
something to be biblically defined and eschatologically realized, while 
others dream of setting up the Kingdom of God within our genera- 
tion and in human society. There seems to be no unanimity as to the 
way in which the Scriptures are an authority for the Church, and no 
complete agreement as to the nature of the Church itself. 

These differences are neither few nor unimportant. If we re- 
main together in spite of them, our experience may serve as a sort of 
“pilot plant” for the ecumenical movement, which, if it succeeds in 
ever uniting the followers of Christ, dare not await the achievement 
of complete uniformity. Our heritage asserts that we may have a true 
unity without sacrificing the liberty which expresses our diversity. 
Now we shall have the opportunity to demonstrate the truth of that 
assertion. 

I desire to make three observations about our differences and 
our unity. 

First, in spite of our differences, we are here and, up to now, we 
are united. We have discovered that it is not necessary for us to stand 
apart in order to witness for what we believe, but it is necessary for 
us to stay together, if all of us are to be enriched by what each of us 
has to contribute. No one is asked to give up anything. All will go 
away the richer for what our common thinking has brought into our 
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common treasure of faith. 


Second, and as the corollary of the first, our differences remain 
in spite of our being together. The problem of diversity within unity 
has generated a strange fallacy in the thinking of many proponents 
of the ecumenical movement, and, I am convinced, many among our 
own fellowship. Since it is evident that we shall have unity, if we 
attain it at all, by the allowing of diversity, it has been supposed that 
the presence of differences is inconsequential; that the fact of diver- 
sity, so to speak, is itself the guarantee of unity; and that unity may 
be achieved by the neglect of the areas of difference. 


Certainly this is not the case among our people, nor is it within 
the ecumenical movement. We can stay together as a world-wide fel- 
lowship only if we hold our differences as obstacles to be overcome 
as we move toward a deeper and truer unity. Some of the divergences 
are superficial; but others reach the depths of faith, and the opposite 
views are held with the utmost sincerity by those who differ. In the 
end, for example, it seems to me impossible to hold a group together 
when members are received on different bases that violate convictions 
on either side. We are now together, it is true; but our deep differ- 
ences will, in the end, rend us, unless we hold them frankly for what 
they are, and move on to discussion and eventual solution. This is 
equally true of the ecumenical movement. 


The third matter brings us to the basic question, what is it that 
holds these Churches of Christ together? The same question applies 
to the ecumenical movement. There is a lingering suspicion, fostered 
by the actions and statements of some of the best-publicized advocates 
of the modern ecumenical movement, that its proposals mean unity at 
the sacrifice of faith; that the churches should unite because no one 
really believes anything worth standing for. The kind of unity en- 
visaged by some is merely “the good-natured tolerance of one an- 
other’s peculiarities,” to quote Thomas Campbell. It is this description 
of unity that arouses fear and violent opposition among many of the 
non-cooperating denominations, who think that the ecumenical move- 
ment, when it advocates unity with diversity, means only union by the 
sacrifice of faith. 

Certainly that must not be the impression conveyed by this con- 
vention. We stand in the line of spiritual descent from those who 
saw, with crystal clearness, that without faith there can be no unity. 
Unless we have a common center of allegiance, we shall have nothing 
to hold us together, no cement for our structure of unity. Without a 
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common faith, merely prudential considerations such as the expense 
of a divided church or fear of a godless world, will not avail to hold 
us together ; and no more will the emotional feeling that unity is good 
and right. 

It is not required that we write a statement of basic faith for 
those in our fellowship; but it is of supreme importance that we under- 
stand that beneath our diversities there is such a faith. If we are 
united at all, it is not in polity or interpretation, but in faith; and if 
we are not united at this point, nothing else matters because we shall 
have nothing whatever of consequence to say to anyone. 

That faith is not a matter of a creed. It is the personal devotion 
to Jesus Christ, which is held by all Christians, whatever their church 
loyalty. It is the deep and abiding conviction that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself; and that he, by his death and resur- 
rection is not only the Savior but also the Lord of every man. We can 
unite only because we belong to him; and we must come together and 
stay together if we would be faithful to him. The demonstration that 
such a faith is sufficient to bridge the chasms of diversity may well be 
the finest contribution which we have to make to the ecumenical move- 
ment—made in the spirit of him who is the Head of the Church, and 


whose Church is but one. 
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THE CHURCH INDIVISIBLE 
(Peter AINSLIE MEMorIAL LECTURE) 
By 
R. S. GARFIELD Topp 


S A VERY YOUNG MAN, less than two years after leaving 
theological college, I came to Rhodesia with my wife and little 
daughter to work amongst African people in a native reserve. 

There was so much to be done, seven days a week, in building, in 
farming, in medical work, in teaching and preaching and pastoral 
care, and my wife and I were for more than thirteen years the only 
European workers in the Lundi Reserve. 

My college principal had warned me that the jobs of each day 
and the isolation in which I would work as a missionary would sever 
my link with theological thought; and it is true that the writings and 
thoughts of the great theologians of the Church, over the last twenty 
years, have largely passed me by. Most regretfully | must admit that 
I can make no pretense to great scholarship or deep learning. 

You may ask then, why I have the temerity to give this address, 
and I answer: because I have belonged all my life to a church which 
has concerned itself deeply with the need of unity; because I have 
seen the transforming power of the gospel of Jesus Christ and I know 
that it cannot be fully effective in a divided Church; because, having 
been called to lead a government, I believe implicitly that “except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it; except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

If this is the basis of our belief as Christian people, then how 
important to society, to the world, is the Church, and how deeply con- 
cerned we must be for its welfare—this holy and catholic Church. 

There are those who believe that denominational differences are 
good, and speak of healthy competition. There are those who think 
it a good thing to have different kinds of churches to suit different 
types of people, but who confuse a desired unity with an unnecessary 
and in fact undesirable uniformity in worship. 


UNITY IN THE NEw TESTAMENT 


When our Lord came to this earth to reveal to men the perfect 
love of God and to set up his Church, he had no delusions about the 
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worth or the dependability of mankind; in fact his love was high- 
lighted against the background of the unworthiness of men. The unity 
of the inner circle of his twelve disciples was broken by the betrayer, 
Judas Iscariot ; but it was also threatened time and again by such weak- 
nesses as the ambition of James and John, the denial of the apostle 
Peter, and the doubts of Thomas. 


The resurrection and the fellowship which the little band of dis- 
ciples enjoyed with the risen Son of God brought them such courage 
and determination that their loyalty to their Lord did not again come 
into question but, even in those days so near to Christ Himself, error 
began to creep into the Church. The apostle Paul wrote to the church 
at Rome and said, ““Now I beseech you brethren, mark them that cause 
divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye learned and 
avoid them for they that are such serve not our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
their own belly, and by good words and fair speeches deceive the 
hearts of the simple.” These words of Paul strike all the more effec- 
tively because of the fact that they follow chapters in which Paul 
exhorted the brethren in Rome to be kindly one to another, to live 
peaceably with all men, to recognize the greater unity even amongst 
the differences between them, to refrain from judging one another. 
However, when it came to those who would cause divisions in the 
Church of Christ, in the body of Christ, his warnings were clear. In 
Paul’s first letter to the church at Corinth, immediately following the 
salutation and his giving of thanks for everything that was good in 
that church, he came straight to the point regarding their divisions, 
“For it hath been declared unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions among 
you. Now this I say, that everyone of you saith, I am of Paul; and I 
of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. Is Christ divided, was 
Paul crucified for you, or were ye baptised in the name of Paul?” 


As we read these words, we recollect with sadness the time when 
Jesus prayed for the unity of his Church. Christ was approaching the 
culmination of his work, with the shadow of the cross already reaching 
out toward him, when He lifted up his eyes to heaven and said, 
“Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son that thy Son also may 
glorify Thee.’’ And then came the prayer for his beloved disciples ; 
for the world at large; for those who would yet believe on His Name: 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word; that they all may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
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In the light of Christ’s prayers, there is no room within his 
Church for the divisions which mar its beauty and holiness. And yet 
they are there and have been for nearly 2,000 years. The fact that 
they have been in existence for so many years should not, however, 
blind our eyes to their sinfulness. We believe that Christ is the hope 
of the world. We know that he works through his Church and we 
must recognize the great responsibility which rests upon that Church 
and upon every Christian person today. We cannot speak of a healthy 
competition between denominations when Christ himself prayed that, 
through the establishment of unity within his Church, men might be 
led to believe in His divinity and in the authority of His work and 
of His life. 

I hold that the sin of division is in itself a most serious stumbling 
block to the carrying out of God’s will upon earth. 


Diversity WITHOUT DISUNITY 


In this interesting world in which we live, there is such diversity ; 
diversity of forms, of species, of colors, of sounds, and each has its 
own attraction. The peoples of the earth too differ in color, in tra- 
ditions, in outlook. But in God’s eyes the people of the world fall into 
two clearly marked groups. The only division which is of real signifi- 
cance is not the division between Greek and barbarian, between bond- 
man and freeman, between male or female, but the division between 
those who seek God and his righteousness and, on the other side, those 
who refuse to ally themselves with God and the good. What makes 
this difficult for us all is the fact that the line of demarcation is not 
as clear as it should be. Within our own ranks, and unfortunately 
within the life of each one of us, evil creeps in. Our standards are not 
high enough. We may refrain from doing evil and glory in our tri- 
umph over small temptations but, at the same time, the measure of 
our love is not great enough and we fail miserably in our positive 
work for Christ and his Church. 

These are the faults which Christ so clearly foresaw, and these 
are the faults which have brought disunity into his work. The desire 
for unity however has never been absent from the Church at any point 
of its history and great efforts and sometimes very wrong ones have 
been made to achieve it. The church of Rome, particularly, has worked 
in every possible way to achieve a unity of the Church within its own 
fold. Through the centuries, the Roman Catholic Church has laid 
down one policy, demanded allegiance to one creed and brought into 
being an amazing physical unity and organization which has spread 
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across the world. But this sort of rigid unity and uniformity led to a 
very wide and deep cleavage between those who were prepared to 
accept the will of God as interpreted for them by men, and those who 
sought for themselves to determine the will of God as revealed in the 
Scriptures. The authority and organization of the great Roman Cath- 
olic Church today is not acceptable to hundreds of millions of other 
Christian peoples. 


DIscIPLEs OF CHRIST AND UNITY 


But desire for union has not been limited to those within the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Peter Ainslie Lecture which I have 
the honour to deliver this year, is in itself, an expression of the desire 
for union on the part of a body of Christians known as “Disciples of 
Christ,” a body of Christians who claim as their reason for existence 
a great passion for the unity of Christ’s Church. Their history goes 
back over more than 150 years to a time when the American nation 
was very young. I wish to speak of this movement for it is my mother 
church, the church into which I was born, and I believe it has made a 
worth-while contribution to the cause of unity. 

The beginnings of the movement lay with two Presbyterian 
ministers, Thomas and Alexander Campbell, both scholarly and devout 
men who had come from Great Britain to America to shepherd the 
members of the Antiburgher branch of the Presbyterian Church. At 
that time the Presbyterian Church in Great Britain was split into a 
number of sections. There were, for example, the Old Lights and 
New Lights, the Burghers and the Antiburghers. The tragedy was 
that Presbyterians going overseas from Britain took with them all the 
divisions of their church, just as we so unfortunately have brought 
all the divisions of our own churches to Africa. 

When Thomas Campbell arrived in America, his son, Alexander, 
was still in university in Glasgow. Amongst the new settlers, Thomas 
Campbell found some of his own branch of the Presbyterian Church, 
but also Presbyterians of other sections and the foolishness and sinful- 
ness of the divisions and barriers between the various branches of his 
church so distressed him that eventually he decided to invite all Presby- 
terians, no matter what their particular branch, to come to his service. 
That might have been tolerated, but he also invited them to partake 


_of the Lord’s Supper and this invitation to the Holy Communion was 


more than the authorities of the Antiburgher Church would tolerate. 
Eventually Thomas Campbell found it impossible to continue his work 
and so withdrew from the presbytery. However, although the synod 
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was against this very humble essay into church union, the Christian 
congregation had a very different attitude to it and, in 1809, the 
people to whom he had been ministering set up the “Christian Asso- 
ciation of Washington,’ whose object was to restore to the Church 
of God her original purity and unity. 

From this small beginning there developed a movement towards 
union which spread very rapidly at that time throughout the United 
States of America. It was deeply disappointing but hardly avoidable 
that this group, which aimed at unity, should become another demoni- 
nation with its own accepted teachings, even though they were not put 
into creedal form. Unfortunately, also there were from time to time 
very serious divisions and quarrels, by no means all of them being on 
major matters of doctrine. 

Nevertheless, amidst the bitterness and sectarian strife of the 
day, the Disciples of Christ or “Churches of Christ’? made consider- 
able progress and, in America alone, there are now almost two million 
members. In other countries also, churches were established and the 
Restoration Movement, as it was called, made known its plea that, to 
obtain the unity which was not only so desirable but which was com- 
manded by our Lord, we should return to scriptural ways. 

Away to the south in New Zealand, over a hundred years ago, 
the Restoration Movement became known and churches were estab- 
lished. My grandparents, who had been members of the Cameronian 
branch of the Presbyterian Church and who had settled in the south of 
New Zealand eventually joined the Restoration Movement after much 
deep thought and prayer. They did not change their allegiance lightly, 
but the call to work for unity fired their imagination and they left the 
Cameronians and for the rest of their lives gave their full support to 
the congregations known simply as Churches of Christ. 

Eventually I was born into the movement and did not join the 
Church because of a particular desire to further the cause of union 
but because I wished to be a follower of Christ—just as other young 
people in their own churches make their decisions to take their place. 
Eventually I came to believe not only in Christ and his atoning work 
but also in the special plea of our churches for unity. I also must con- 
fess, that in my youth, I considered that my own church held the key 
to the problem and that all truth was with it. 


THE NEEDs OF THE WORLD 


I was rudely jolted out of my self-satisfaction when I came to 
Africa. I well remember a service shortly after I arrived in the Lundi 
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Reserve. An African evangelist, a fine old man, gave an address, not 
on the power of the risen Christ to save the souls of men, but on the 
superiority of our particular church over the churches round about. 
“Not,” he exhorted, “the Methodist Church, not the Roman Catholic 
Church, not the Dutch Reformed Church, no, but the Church of 
Christ.” How right he would have been if he had been speaking of 
the catholic Church of Christ. How wrong when he was referring to 
our own work, our own churches in the Lundi Reserve. Never had 
the warning of Paul struck home to me before as it did that day. 
“Now this I say, that everyone of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of 
Apollos ; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.” 


I was appalled, as all those who work in Africa must be appalled, 
with the desperate need of the people. On every side there was poverty 
and filth, disease and drunkenness; worse than these physical things, 
were the witchcraft, the fear and the degradation of the souls of men. 
Yet we, with so many others, were walking into the villages and offer- 
ing these people not the simple gospel message, but the gospel as we saw 
it from our denominational standpoints and, whatever may have been 
our motives, our high intentions, none of us was entirely free of these 


faults. 


As the months passed, I was most happy to find that the great- 
ness of the need of the African people did have its effect upon the 
various missionary societies working in Southern Rhodesia. I found 
that we got together much more readily and easily than did our re- 
spective churches in the homeland. I found that many of my brethren 
in other churches, whatever their authorities may have held, recog- 
nized that the need of the people must be met, not necessarily by setting 
up more churches of their particular denominations, but in endeavor- 
ing to find pastoral care for Christians who might be transferred from 
one mission area to the area of another church. I found that this urge 
to care for the souls of men was great enough to make men rise above 
their denominational walls and make overtures to other churches to 
ensure care for their members who were being transferred to another 
district. And so my own course gradually was made plain to me. We 
endeavoured, through churches and schools, to open the Scriptures to 
enquiring minds and to lead as faithfully as we might, learning our- 
selves as we went on our way through the years. We endeavoured not 
only to build up faithful groups of followers of Christ, but also to 
get them to recognize their common brotherhood with all those who 
accept Christ as Saviour and who endeavor to do God’s will. 
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There are two things which should compel us along this road 
towards union. The one is the great need of mankind and the other 
the greatness of the love of God. If my house were burning down, I 
would not be greatly concerned whether it were a Roman Catholic or 
a Presbyterian who directed the fire hose on it. What I would want 
is enough water on the blaze; and, if mens’ souls are in jeopardy, the 
important thing is that they should be saved. We are told that there 
is “none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved” except the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. Let us 
thank God that, down through the centuries, despite the quarelling of 
men, their smallness and unworthiness; despite the conflicts within 
the Church—the grace of God has always been bountifully available 
to all who have called upon His name. Our sin is that, because of our 
divisions, the Church has been unable to give that united witness which 
would have made this world a very different place from what it is 
today. Before Jesus ascended into heaven, realizing better than any- 
one else how great and how desperate was the need of men, he gave 
instructions to his disciples. His instructions were simple and he did 
not appear to foresee the need of interminable conferences, the analyz- 
ing of differences, the careful phrasing of creeds. His words were, 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptising them in the name of 


the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


Love For Gop’s PEOPLE 


This is the second consideration, ‘“‘and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” As Paul put it, “Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation or distress or persecu- 
tion or famine or nakedness or peril or sword? Nay in all these things 
we are more than conquerors though Him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels nor principalities nor 
powers, nor things present nor things to come, nor height nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” That is the love which binds 
us to Christ and which should bind us to one another. I am afraid 
that the obstacles which have been erected between us, as Christian 
brethren, are obstacles which also come between us and Christ himself. 
How carefully and wonderfully balanced is the Christian life. We 
may not pray for the unconditional forgiveness of our sins—we shall 
be forgiven as we are prepared to forgive. We wish to have full union 
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with our Savior, but we may not achieve this without accepting the 
same degree of union with our brethren in Christ. 


It is urgent and most important that we should turn our eyes 
from the things that divide us to the things which unite us and how 
many and how wonderful are the treasures we share in common. We 
look back over the years of Christian history and give thanks for the 
many outstanding men and women who have lived for Christ and 
sometimes died for Christ. They may have belonged to some particu- 
lar denomination, some particular branch of Christ’s Church but, in 
their greatness, their denominational ties are forgotten and they are 
shared by the Church universal. 

We give thanks for the memory of Gregory the Great because 
he was the instrument chosen to bring Christianity to Great Britain. 
The fact that Saint Francis of Assissi was not a Methodist does not 
spoil his memory, nor do we think the less of Livingstone because he 
was a Presbyterian. 

Our hearts were stirred within us when we heard during the 
days of the Nazi persecutions of faithful Christian witnesses, and 
our pride in them was not conditioned by whether they belonged to 
the Lutheran Church or the Roman Catholic Church, or some other 
section of God’s people. 

We rejoice in the work that Billy Graham is accomplishing and 
we give thanks for every man and woman, every boy and girl, who has 
found a new allegiance to Christ through his work. The fact that 
Graham is an American and a minister of the Southern Baptist Church 
of the United States does not lessen our appreciation of his work. 


I say that even as Christ is too great to be claimed by some de- 
nomination, so every outstanding Christian is too great and too valu- 
able to be hedged in by denominational walls. His work, his life, 
belong to the whole Church of Christ. 

Last year I spent a couple of weeks in Nairobi and, while I was 
there, I was told by the director of prisons that in the Nairobi jail 
there were 150 men waiting to be executed. I was told by the director 
and also by others that a Roman Catholic priest was giving his whole 
time to the care of these condemned men. I did not have the honour 
of meeting that man, for I would not have asked him to give me of his 
precious time when he had so much to do, but I was told of how he 
would sit there on the prison floor, hour after hour, surrounded by 
the next group of men who were to mount the gallows—murderers 
and men who consorted with murderers. Representing the Church 
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was a Roman Catholic priest who had taken upon his shoulders the 
responsibility of bringing to men who were rightly the outcasts of 
society, and yet still the children of God, their last chance of accepting 
a salvation which can be extended even to murderers. When I heard 
of this man, I felt very humble, for I doubt if I would have the 
courage to face such work but I also was grateful that there were men 
within the Church, faithful and ready to meet any service. 


UnlITy ON APOSTOLIC FOUNDATIONS 


By this time you may be saying that I appear to be a man with- 
out convictions for, if I am so ready to accept the work of people of 
all churches, I probably also argue that all are right and that it really 
doesn’t matter at all to which church a man belongs. I must make my 
position clear. The movement to which I have belonged all my life, 
while it has always been prepared to accept as Christians brethren all 
those who acknowledge Jesus Christ as Saviour and sincerely attempt 
to carry out God’s will, at the same time, has always placed great 
emphasis upon sound doctrine. 

In my views on these matters I am particularly indebted to cer- 
tain outstanding scholars of my own church, and especially to Dr. 
William Robinson, who have worked for unity on the foundations 
laid by the apostles. 

In seeking union, I believe we must start by recognizing each 
other’s churchmanship, whatever may be the matters that divide us. 
We can surely accept the sincerity of other Christian people, even 
though we may not agree with all that they hold. Christianity is an 
objective belief based on definite facts. It is not a flimsy theology 
which can be shaped or twisted to suit any man’s ideas. I believe that 
most people have a deep love for their mother church and it is right 
that we should hold precious everything that is good and true in the 
teachings which we receive. I believe, however, that while we must 
treasure everything which we believe to be part of the true lineament 
of the body of Christ, we must also be ready to cast aside anything 
which is out of harmony with what we might term “original Chris- 
tianity.”” This has been the attitude of my own people down through 
the years and it is possibly achieving fulfillment today in the work 
of the Faith and Order Movement of the World Council of Churches. 

We may sum up by saying that we should get together on those 
things which are universally accepted as being of Christ and, at the 
same time, be ready to give up or at least not make a test of fellowship, 
those things which have been added by men. I do not mean that 
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everything in the New Testament which is concerned with the early 
church should be accepted and used by us today, for some things, such 
as the washing of feet, were matters very local both as to place and 
time. We must recognize, however, that the Church is part of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and that it was given to us by God, not some- 
thing which has come to us from the imagination of men. 


Christianity does not exist without the Church. The Church is 
Christ’s body upon earth—a visible society of people—and if we wish 
to join that body we must comply with the conditions which have been 
laid down by God himself. The Church as God planned it and as 
Christ prayed that it should be, is one and undivided. It is indivisible 
in the mind of God; it should not raise partitions between nations or 
races, or classes. The divisions which exist within the Church are to 
our shame. 


To what authority must we turn in our desire to find a way to- 
wards union? There is only one standard of authority and that is in 
the New Testament Scriptures, for here we have the record of the 
birth and growth of the Church. I do not mean that there should have 
been no development of thought since the days of the apostles. Again 
I do not hold that everything concerned with our Church life has neces- 
sarily been laid down in the New Testament, but what I do hold is that 
all theology, that all the thinking of men down through the last twenty 
centuries should be continually checked against the standard revealed 
in the New Testament. 


The interpretation of the Scriptures has always been a difficult 
matter and private interpretation has led many into serious error. On 
the other hand, most of us, as Christian people, are not prepared to 
accept an ecclesiastical hand-out. Fortunately, there is another method 
available to us. God has given us reason and, in matters which are 
controversial, we can make an appeal to the scholarship of spiritual 
leaders of the Church in all ages and throughout all its communions. 
My own fathers in the faith were always ready to examine matters in 
the light of the New Testament Scriptures and listen to the judgment 
of the sanctified scholarship of the Church universal. 

In Christianity we do not have a set of abstract truths, or argu- 
able philosophy. What we do have is a set of historical facts, a record 
of happenings which can be examined and checked, which must be 
accepted or rejected. A person lived and that person was Jesus Christ. 
He lived a life, a record of which we have. He died and was raised 
from the dead. This is something very different from speculative 
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theologies which are the explanations of these facts in the thought 
forms of a particular age. Here we have a body of facts which are 
of major importance and which are binding upon all Christians. The 
scattered forces of the Christian Church cannot be brought together 
on theologies, but we endeavour sometimes to do this. Theologies wax 
old, they become out of date and the forms which seemed alive in the 
generation of their day, have no attraction for succeeding generations. 
I would not in any way despise theology, but I do say it should be 
given its correct place in relation to the historical facts. 


THE PRIMITIVE CONFESSION 


Our acceptance of Christ is not based on a knowledge of the 
inner mysteries of the Trinity, or of the incarnation, but on a personal 
acknowledgement of Jesus as Lord and Christ, as Redeemer and Savior 
of men. The most primitive baptismal creeds are simply, “I believe 
that Jesus is Lord,” or “I believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God.” Paul pointed out that, having accepted Christ, his 
followers must grow in knowledge and grace, that they must be fed 
on the milk of the word and graduate from their position of babes in 
Christ to that of men, but the foundation of their faith would not 
change—it was still the acceptance of a personal Savior. 

Our own churches have always given great prominence to the 
sacraments, but they considered them, not in relation to metaphysics 
and mysticism, but in relation to action and ethics. “A positive institu- 
tion” was for them something done in the realm of reality—it de- 
manded personal action. In the sacraments the real action of God 
became sealed in our response and in this way the believer himself, 
ethically responding, became partaker of the divine action. This ap- 
proach prevented the sacraments from being confused with magic 
and, at the same time, they were given a position of particular signifi- 
cance within the Christian church. To the personal action of God, 
we must make a personal reply. 

The challenge to definite belief and personal action brought con- 
version back from the shadows of experimental religion and set it 
again in the realm of reality. When Peter was asked on the day of 
Pentecost what men should do to be saved, he gave a definite answer. 

In our attitude to the sacraments especially we should be guided 
by the New Testament example. In our attempt to do this very thing, 
our churches have for example always made the Lord’s Supper the 
central act of worship each Sunday morning, as it was for more than 
fourteen hundred years after the crucifixion. It was a corporate act of 
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worship by the whole Church. At the Lord’s table the Church, remem- 
bering the sacrifice of Christ, receives new strength. The sacraments 
both of baptism and the Lord’s Supper must be given the rightful 
place for which they were divinely designed. 

And so I would turn from this incursion into the history of the 
Disciples of Christ, to reaffirm two fundamental beliefs. The first 
is that we, in our desire for union, should recognize our brethren in 
Christ in all love and humility and the second is that we should recog- 
nize that the Church is of God’s designing and therefore it behooves 
us to measure our ideas about it and our plans for it alongside his 
standards as set forth for our guidance in the New Testament. 

Those who love Christ must love his Church. Those who would 
serve him must actively, prayerfully and intelligently strive to restore 
the Church to its apostolic simplicity and beauty—that the world may 
believe. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Strangeness of the Church. By Dan- 
iel Jenkins. (“The Christian Faith 
Series,” edited by Reinhold Neibuhr). 
Doubleday & Co., New York, 1955. 
$2.95. 


This is a book with a strange title, but 
it is not a strange book. It is one of 
the best of the numerous books which 
today are being written on the nature of 
the Church, and it is written by a prac- 
tised hand. The author was responsible 
for that great, but disturbing book, The 
Nature of Catholicity. The title of this 
new work is taken from the heading of 
the first chapter, where the Church is set 
forth as a strange society because it 
carries a strange good news about a for- 
giving God, a news which it has carried 
from the days of the Covenant with 
Abraham. 

This is not a fusty book, but very 
readable. Its eighteen chapters follow 
on in sequence, not omitting the sacra- 
ments and Church order, a discussion of 
Church and state, the unity of the 
Church, a discussion of extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus, the future of the Church and 
“the strangeness” of the Church in fac- 
ing “the End.” The discussion is mas- 
terly. 

Perhaps Dr. Jenkins does not allow 
enough room to discuss the fact that 
from the last quarter of the second cen- 
tury till the time shortly after St. Augus- 
tine, the Catholic Church, especially in 
north Africa, consisted of those baptized 
as children and those baptized as be- 
lievers. Would not the best way of solv- 
ing this difficulty of our day, as the late 
Bishop of Oxford once suggested in his 
diocesan magazine, be to re-introduce the 
catechumenate, giving the Church’s seal 
to infants, but reserving baptism and 
chrism (confirmation) to the age of the 
believer, together with first communion. 
Whilst there is much emphasis on ‘infant 
baptism’ there is no mention of infant 
communion and this is a decided weak- 


ness in most scholars who belong to 
churches which baptize infants. 

Dr. Jenkins is right to the point in dis- 
cussing “the ordered corporate life of the 
Church” and does well to say that in 
many Protestant churches there is a 
wrong order, with the result that they 
“are not ordered according to the Gospel, 
and that their Churches are barely distin- 
guishable from secular institutions.” This 
is true even of some great Churches, 
episcopally governed though some of 
them are. 

In the last chapter there is a good 
discussion of the Church in via, as a 
company of pilgrims for whom Christ is 
the Hope. There is a vigorous challenge 
to consider “Last Things.” He strongly 
accuses the “popular funeral-parlour 
sentimentality” for trying to soften the 
impact and challenge of death. He says 
plainly that “Churches cannot survive 
for long in such an atmosphere.” Vigor- 
ous and plain speaking of this kind is 
needed. There is a strong plea in this 
book, as there was in the protest in the 
Reformers and in Wesley, for the 
churches to resume their weekly diet of 
sacramental worship around the Lord’s 
Table. 

It is a book full of good things which 
should be read by every layman, lay- 
woman, and every cleric—WHILLIAM 
ROBINSON. 


Buddhist Texts Through the Ages. Edi- 
ted by Edward Conze, I. B. Horner, 
D. Snellgrove, and A. Wiley. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1954. 
322 pages. $7.50. 


This book is important in being the 
first comprehensive Anthology of Budd- 
hist texts translated into English. Dr. 
Conze and his collaborators are all com- 
petent scholars in the field, and have 
made their translations from the orig- 
inal Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan, 
Japanese, and Apabhramsa. The volume 
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will be of great help not only to the 
specialist, but also to the beginner who 
desires to know first hand something of 
the fundamental thinking of the hundreds 
of millions of people in Asia who have 
inherited the Buddhist way of life— 
A. C. WATTERS. 


Disciplines of the High Calling. By 
Perry Epler Gresham. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, 1954. 176 pages. 
$2.50. 


One of the abiding joys of reading 
which the rapid pace of television can 
never replace is becoming acquainted with 
the authors. Certainly every book is a 
commentary on its author, his hopes and 
dreams, his ideals and philosophy of liv- 
ing. Although Dr. Gresham, President of 
Bethany College, is widely known in con- 
temporary Protestant circles by reason 
of his distinguished career as a minister 
and educator, in Disciples of the High 
Calling he reveals more completely and 
concretely his intimate estimate of the 
high profession of Christian ministry. 


A new volume “on the ministry” all 
too often turns out to be a series of 
platitudes for promotion or techniques 
for success. Not so these pages. Here 
the high vocation is spelled out in splen- 
dor. Those who have heard Dr. Gresham 
will not be surprised that the prose rolls 
like thunder and the poetry falls as gen- 
tly as the Gallilean dew. However, these 
lectures, first given in part at the School 
of Religion, Butler University, are still 
concrete and helpful. Especially helpful 
both for those new in the ministry and 
for those seasoned in services will be the 
recurring melody on motivation. 


Without in the least muting the minor 
cords of ministerial heartaches and frus- 
trations, Dr. Gresham here displays in 
grand array the splendor of the ministry 
of God in Christ. This is neither a col- 
lection of experiences nor a codification 
of rules. Rather—words edged in silver, 
wrought in gold denoting the author’s 
great respect for and devotion to the 
high calling of the ministry of Christ.— 
J. R. CaLHoun. 


The Bible and Rural Life. By Ross J. 
Griffeth. Northwest Christian College, 
Eugene, Oregon, 1955. 107 pages. 
$1.25. 


This is a revision of a book originally 
published in 1937, and will certainly be 
most welcome among those interested in 
the field of Town and Country Church, 
as well as those wanting additional in- 
sight into the life and times of biblical 
people. The revision is particularly wel- 
come because the original work has been 
out of print and almost completely un- 
available for many years. To this ex- 
tent is has long been considered a 
“classic” in the literature of rural preach- 
ing and contextual interpretation of the 
Bible. 

It is a highly desirable work for other 
reasons, however. In the first place it is 
ably written by one who is a scholar in 
biblical literature and life. Dr. Griffeth 
was an associate in research and arche- 
ology in Palestine for more than a year 
and has been a steady contributor to the 
literature of Bible history, as well as a 
teacher in the field at Phillips University, 
Butler University, and Northwest Chris- 
tian College. 

The work is very practical, as is evi- 
denced by the titles of a few of the 
chapters—“Farmers’ Problems in Bible 
Days,” “Farmers in the East and the 
West,” “The Villagers of Palestine,” 
“What Does the Farmer Think?” and 
“Farmers Must Help.” Such chapters 
as these are interspersed with inspira- 
tional and background material sufficient 
to add real richness to the interpretation 
of the Scriptures. 

The revision of the book has allowed 
for the up-dating of some of the mate- 
rial, though this has not been a major 
operation. The material has been cast in 
the light of present-day political and so- 
cial conditions, however, and the exist- 
ence of new problems and new conflicts, 
as well as new agricultural development 
and treatment of the land, has been clear- 
ly stated. 

All ministers and professors of homi- 
letics, biblical history, or rural life should 
be delighted to have this work again in 
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print and available—FraNKLIN E. Rec- 
TOR. 


Through the Rear-view Mirror. By 
Frank Elon Davison. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, 1955. 160 pages. 
$2.00. 


Some men stop full, turn around, and 
look back when they want to review the 
years gone by. Others of us at least 
glance over our shoulder, but not so with 
Frank Davison. Davy, as he is known 
by his host of friends, seems to be so 
busy driving on that he has time only for 
a glance “Thru the Rear-View Mirror.” 
Perhaps this is one of the qualities which 
make this little book delightful reading. 
Nothing is labored or drawn out. His is 
a light but incisive touch on a parade of 
“firsts” in his life that will undoubtedly 
start the reader off on a tantalizing hour 
or two remembering his own “firsts.” 

From Dr. Davison’s “First Date,” to 
his “First Introduction to De Lawd,” to 
his “First Love Feast with Father Di- 
vine” there is a poignant quality of full 
and significant living which is unmis- 
takably the trademark of the author. 
Whether it is Davy and R. Melvyn 
Thompson racing for a train or the Klu 
Klux Klan closing in on his church, one 
can see between the lines the deep com- 
passion for every person which has made 
Dr. Davison a true pastor to so many 
thousands of us. Especially interesting is 
the account of student days at Butler and 
Yale. 

Although the book will be all too short 
for ministerial readers, it is brimming 
as well with notes of interest to those lay 
people who have shared these decades of 
Christian adventure with Davy.—J. R. 
CaLHOUN. 


The Armenian Community. By Sarkis 
Atamian. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955. 479 pages. $4.75. 


To the historian in general and to the 
church historian in particular, both the 
history of Armenia and Armenian Chris- 
tianity constitute most fascinating and 
challenging episodes in research and 
Study. Professor Atamian, formerly a 


member of the Sociology Department of 
the University of Rhode Island, has been 
mainly concerned in this work with the 
sociological and psyckological aspects of 
the Armenian Community. While he has 
limited himself primarily to an analysis of 
Armenian problems during the past cen- 
tury, there is abundant reference to Ar- 
menian history in general. 

Ancient Armenian history reveals the 
long and tragic struggles encountered 
with the Romans, Greeks and Arabs. 
Few groups have been persecuted and 
enslaved more at the hands of their tyr- 
annical rulers than the Armenians. In 
the light of this fact, it can be easily 
understood that the historic and motivat- 
ing drive of the Armenian has been the 
defense of liberty, home and institutions. 
All Armenians, whether Dashnak (anti- 
Soviet) or Ramgavar (pro-Soviet), real- 
ize that they are a homeless minority and 
long for the restoration of Armenian in- 
dependence. This helps to explain why 
the Armenian has opposed assimilation 
in order to protect his national identity. 
The Armenian has nothing left but his 
identity and consequently tends to guard 
it jealously. 

Many Armenians have felt a sense of 
rejection by fellow Christian nations. 
This betrayal has produced an attitude of 
hostility, frustration and in many in- 
stances a deep desire for revenge. This 
feeling is best described in a most dra- 
matic indictment entitled “In the Name 
of Armenia” (pages 251-254). Profes- 
sor Atamian helps to explain the social 
schisms and ideological sentiments of the 
present Armenian Community. With the 
rise of Kemal in Turkey and the ex- 
terminating policy there employed plus 
the advent of Bolshevism in Russia, the 
Armenians have been scattered to the 
four corners of the globe. The Armenian 
population in the United States by 1947 
was approximately 215,000, with an addi- 
tional 8,000 in Canada (p. 354). 

The chief purpose of this book is not 
to treat the history of the Armenian 
Church. The last chapter deals with the 
Armenian Apostolic Church, but only in 
light of this complex historical and soci- 
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ological development within the Commu- 
nity. Often the church has become the 
weapon and sometimes the symbol 
through which the pent-up emotions of 
the Armenian Community have been ex- 
pressed. However, the church remains 
the most sacred institution around which 
the current ideological battle is raging. 
Consequently, the Armenian Church in 
America is referred to as—Dashnak or 
Ramgavar. Herein is one of the most 
trying problems the Armenian Church 
faces today. 

One cannot read this book without ex- 
pressing sympathy and concern for the 
Armenians who have been so mistreated 
throughout their history. The words of 
Khrimian spoken before the Russian Im- 
perial Court in 1903 summarize succinct- 
ly the existential situation of the Ar- 
menian Community in history: “Al- 
though the Armenian people have suf- 
fered long under the tyrannies of vari- 
ous despots, they have remained patient 
and they have never betrayed their love 
of freedom. They will continue to re- 
main patient; they will continue to be- 
lieve in freedom” (p. 462).—FRrank J. 
ALBERT. 


Tomorrow is Already Here. By Robert 
Jungk. Translated by Marguerite 
Waldman. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1954. 241 pages. $3.50. 


This book, which seems not to have 
created any particular stir in the United 
States, is being widely read abroad. In- 
telligent Europeans are understandably 
concerned about America, and the picture 
they find here is disconcerting, though 
it is admittedly less than the whole truth. 

Robert Jungk is a first-rate reporter 
who can track down a story and write it 
with a racy vividness. A man who suf- 
fered from the Nazi tyranny, he sounds 
an alarm at the new threat to human 
freedom in the “Tomorrow” which is 
“already here.” His book is no imagina- 
tive construct of the future like Huxley’s 
Brave New World or George Orwell's 
1984. It is a journalists’s account of 
what he has actually seen in America. 

The villain in Jungk’s piece is no 


Nazi- or Communist-style dictator, nor 
any other ogre of totalitarian politics. 
Rather it is the ideal which has increas- 
ingly motivated our material “progress” 
in recent decades—the aspiration “to win 
power over the sum total of things, com- 
plete and absoiute mastery of nature in 
all its aspects” (p. 7). This “grasp at 
omnipotence,” says Jungk, is exacting 
“the highest possible price”—man’s “free- 
dom as a God-made person.” Before 
this new and subtle totalitarianism, the 
journalist can only say, “I am afraid for 
America” (p. 237). 


The author, who was in the United 
States from 1947 till 1953, visits a num- 
ber of sites (symbolic of the new era) 
which most Americans have never seen 
—Alamogordo, White Sands Proving 
Ground, Offutt Field, The School for 
Aviation and Space Medicine, Los Ala- 
mos, Richland, Las Vegas. But all the 
terror which Mr. Jungk discerns in “To- 
morrow” is not military. The efficiency 
experts, the increasingly impersonal rule 
of robots and statistics, the invasion of 
privacy by prospective employers, the 
calculations of the advertisers—all are 
sketched with a ruthless honesty that 
sees through the glittering exterior. 


Jungk quotes a researcher: “We schol- 
ars were apostles and have become 
bishops. We made pacts with the mighty 
and let ourselves be harnessed by them 
for their own ends” (p. 240). 

While Jungk’s indictment implicates 
the whole world of modern technology 
and not America alone, we in the United 
States are caught by its full force, and 
what he tells is disturbing. “It was long 
assumed that this reaching for omnipo- 
tence could remain without influence 
upon America’s religious, moral and po- 
litical character. But as elsewhere, and 
in some respects more strikingly, with 
the rise of the applied sciences and tech- 
nology, the pillars of democracy, Chris- 
tianity and personal ethics in the United 
States have begun to totter. Where for- 
merly belief and conscience were the sole 
criterion, the names of new judges are 
purpose and results. To these the only 
valid question is: ‘What is it good for?’ 
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All and everything, the smallest and the 
largest, must now be submitted to the 
test of utility” (p. 8). 


The author does not discuss the task 
of the churches in the “Tomorrow” he 
describes. But we may well ask ourselves 
if we know the nature of the world in 
which we are trying to minister. Or has 
change come upon us so gradually and so 
beguiled us with fair promises that we 
are unaware of our spiritual peril? And 
what is the saving Word to this genera- 
tion? 


The closing sentence of the book reads, 
“In spite of everything, there is hope.” 
But the hope is not defined. Our theolo- 
gians who are expounding the Main 
Theme of Evanston would do well to 
consider Mr. Jungk’s picture of tomor- 
row and to set forth in specific terms 
just how Christ is the hope of that world. 
—Rona_p E. Ossorn. 


Indonesia: Land of Challenge. By Mar- 
gueritte Harmon Bro. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1954. 263 pages. 
$4.00. 


The formation of the new republic of 
Indonesia out of what was known as the 
Dutch East Indies has been one of the 
major changes in Southeast Asia as a 
result of World War II. With a popu- 
lation of eighty million it ranks about 
sixth among the nations of the world. 
Its summer capitol, Bandung, was the 
rendezvous for the great conference of 
Asiatic and African nations held some 
months ago. 


In this book Mrs. Bro has provided us 
with some very necessary material for 
the understanding of Indonesia: its geo- 
graphy, history, peoples, industry, econ- 
omy and religion. It is brightly written 
and easy to read, yet packed with abun- 
dant information. Mrs. Bro, a former 
student of Butler College of Missions 
and a Disciples missionary with her hus- 
band for six years in China, is to be con- 
gratulated on this very timely and ex- 
cellent book, which fills a gap in English 
literature dealing with the area. It is a 
necessary book for all who are already 
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interested and will interest all whom it 
introduces to this field —A. C. Watters. 


Religion in Prison. By J. Arthur Hoyles. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1955. 
146 pages. $3.50. 


This book is not so much about the 
state of religion which may be found in 
prisons as it is about the attempt to put 
some religious ministration into the 
prison system. To this end, it is almost 
a history of the development of such 
ministration from very early times, par- 
ticularly in England. Some reference is 
made to American prison policies on re- 
ligious ministration, but they are only 
superficial. 

Although interesting with respect to 
the development of religion in the prison 
system, the book would be much better 
if it were more meticulously written and 
documented for historical purposes. It 
appears that the author was in a hurry 
to set up the stage of horrors in eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century prisons by 
means of the anectdotal method, in order 
to prepare for his later enunciation of 
certain religiously motivated reforms in 
the handling of prisoners. 

Most interesting among the insights 
which it gives the reader is the way in 
which the book treats the ministrations 
in early prisons by members of what 
were then sects among the English 
churches. Quakers, Noncomformists and 
Methodists are among those prominently 
mentioned, and one is particularly struck 
by the early activities of the Wesleys 
in prison ministration. 

Although this is not a book which will 
add greatly to the modern concept or 
task of the prison chaplaincy, it is one 
which certainly will be profitable for the 
perspective which it gives to such work, 
especially in England, and might well be 
recommended for reading lists on the 
subject—FRANKLIN E. Rector. 


Christian Doctrine: A One Volume Out- 
line. By John Mackintosh Shaw. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1954. 
378 pages. $6.00. 


This is another well written outline of 
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theology. The writer is certainly not a 
Barthian, but long delivered from being 
a Harnackian, if he ever was one. It is 
a much more positive book than most 
American outlines, because more deeply 
theological, and perhaps more aware of 
what has happened in the field of Old 
and New Testament study in the past 
generation. This is a book after my own 
heart. It should be widely used in semi- 
naries. 

My biggest difficulty is in agreeing 
with certain matters concerning the 
Church. Dr. Shaw very rightly shows 
that the Church—the ongoing reality of 
the present Christ—must have authority 
in its own field of doctrine. That is a 
doctrine I heartily accept. But is this 
authority to be accepted willy nilly when 
it denies the teaching of Holy Scripture? 
The point arises in Infant Baptism: he 
freely concedes that no Scriptural author- 
ity can be found for it, but maintains the 
Church had the right to alter the matter 
in the late second and the early third 
centuries. Was the Church at that time 
soundly enough built on the Gospel, or in 
sacramental practice wasn’t it already too 
far gone along the line of magic and 
legalism? This is a serious question to 
ask. The Church at that time was thor- 
ough-going in applying its doctrine to 
both sacraments. Infant Communion be- 
came as well practiced. But Doctor Shaw 
is evidently not willing to go as far with 
Church practice as this. Why not? 

I also find some difficulty in accepting 
his strictures on ‘universalism’ in the last 
section of this excellent book. His view 
of a progressive after-life I find very 
satisfying, but is not God’s love ulti- 
mately defeated if one soul perishes? 
But this outline is a splendid book, well 
documented and scholarly throughout.— 
RosINsoN. 


Fulfill Thy Ministry. By Stephen C. 
Neill. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1952. 152 pages. $2.00. 


As truly as the wells of human sym- 
pathy are deepened by travel and asso- 
ciations in this world so it does us good 
at times to take our “professional” read- 
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ing into other realms as well. The whole 
tone of Fulfill Thy Ministry is somewhat 
foreign to a Disciple minister and yet 
the book should come well recommended 
into his study. Stephen C. Neill, an An- 
glican bishop, churchman in India, and 
former co-director of the Study Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches, 
steps into this conversation about the 
ministry wearing a noticeable clerical 
collar. Here is Bishop Neill’s very per- 
sonal message to seminarians of all Pro- 
testant faiths, first delivered at an Inter- 
seminary conference in Rock Island, Illi- 
nois. 

Rather than discussing the work of the 
ministry, the author takes up the signifi- 
cant relationships involved in the minis- 
try. The chapter headings read: “The 
Minister and His God,” “The Minister 
and Himself,” “The Minister and His 
People.” For those who find the burden 
oppressive and the day long, here is an 
intensely personal word of encourage- 
ment and counsel given in quiet tones of 
respect for the reader and his vocation. — 
J. R. CatHoun, 


Inside Buchmanism. By Geoffrey Wil- 
liamson. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1955. 227 pages. $4.75. 


Mr. Williamson is a journalist with 
much experience in making factual stud- 
ies. He was commissioned by his news- 
paper to make such a study of Buchman- 
ism and has done his job very well. The 
book is thoroughly documented, even 
where official documents appear to be 
contradictory, and there is a good deal of 
contradictory evidence in the cult which 
he discusses. Mr. Williamson is not a 
follower of Frank Buchman, but it is 
not until he writes the epilogue that one 
discovers his reasons for not being a fol- 
lower. Otherwise, the account given in 
twelve chapters is, to my mind, complete- 
ly fair and detached from prejudices. 

The book concludes with a chronology 
of Buchmanism and its almost fabulous 
rise in recent history. So fair is Mr. 
Williamson that even in the epilogue he 
can say, “After making allowances for 
certain absurdities, I am left in no doubt 
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of Buchman’s true teaching. I am sure 
he fully believes it is physicallly possible 
for everyone to ‘change’ and come in 
time to the conclusion that sin of any 
kind does not pay; that life can be made 
worthwhile for everyone only when we 
are agreed to abide by the rules.” He 
knows that Buchmanism is something 
which no one can dismiss lightly. As a 
theologian I am a bit doubtful about 
Buchmanism’s being based on Christian 
precepts: whatever the Christianity is, 
it is not the Christianity we find in the 
Bible nor in the historic churches. But 
Mr. Williamson has his own objections 
to Buchmanism. He believes it to be over 
emotional and especially over emotional 
for young people. He sees that it tends 
toward some softening of moral fibre. 
The Buchmanites are not really facing 
moral problems. He is doubtful about 
the financial side of Buchmanism which 
is so often being attacked by writers. He 
feels sure there is ground for their at- 
tack. He thinks that the modern attitude 
of using Communism as a whipping boy 
is bad, and he further recognizes a great 
failure in the movement in its attempt 
to dragoon youth. He thinks the dra- 
gooning of youth which was practiced in 
Nazism and is the basis of Communism 
is a bad thing morally. He is very dubi- 
ous about the “Group” emphasis on the 
guidance of God, especially the quiet hour 
in the morning, for he recognizes the 
possibility of subtle, unethical motives 
guiding the follower when he thinks he 
is receiving God’s guidance. 

Amongst all the books which I have 
read on the subject of Buchmanism, this 
seems to me to be the best analysis and 
criticism, and I heartily recommend it, 
more especially to British readers be- 
cause, as I see it, it is mainly in Britain 
and in Europe rather than in America 
itself that the Group’s influence is su- 
preme amongst many people.—WILLIAM 
RoBINSON. 


Djanggawul. By Ronald M. Berndt. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1953. 
320 pages. $7.50. 


This is a study of an Australian abor- 
iginal religious cult by a trained and ex- 
perienced anthropologist. 


The first white settlers found the ways 
of the aborigines very strange and puzz- 
ling, and were inclined to regard the peo- 
ple as extremely stupid. Now we know 
something of the social organization and 
culture of the aborigines, enough to mod- 
ify our views considerably. The present 
painstaking compilation is a valuable con- 
tribution to the better understanding of 
an interesting race—A. C. WATTERS. 


The Heart of Africa. By Alexander 
Campbell. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, 1954. 487 pages. 


This is one of the best books on Africa 
that I have read. The author, an Edin- 
burgh graduate, has been a journalist in 
Africa since 1934, serving most of the 
time on the staff of South African news- 
papers, but more recently as a contribu- 
tor to Time and Life. In this book he 
reports his impressions of what is hap- 
pening in most of the countries in Africa 
south of the Sahara. 

It is still only 70 years since the Euro- 
pean nations shared in the partition of 
that territory. Owing to the wars of this 
century, Germany and Italy have lost their 
portions, leaving France, Britain, Bel- 
gium and Portugal as colonial powers, 
along with the self-governing Union of 
South Africa which is dominated by the 
Dutch element. 


In all the territories there has been an 
awakening of African nationalism and an 
increasing awareness of economic poten- 
tialities. The twentieth century way of 
life is penetrating the jungles and open- 
ing up what was the Dark Continent. 
Can the white man anywhere preserve 
the color bar? 


What are the policies and the prob- 
lems of the different governments? Mr. 
Campbell deals with these in this book 
in a very racy, yet positive manner. He 
believes the color bar must be trans- 
cended.—A. C. Wartrers. 
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